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inanity in the light of that fact. Alluring rumor of 
revolution to follow a hasty peace now may by it be dis- 
pelled as the thin subterfuge it is indeed. More than 
all, fear, such as that expressed by Arnold Bennett and 
other well-intentioned folk, that the "psychological mo- 
ment" for a propitious peace may pass unheeded, be- 
comes only an amusing aberration. Prussia is a master 
of psychology and of psychological moments. "The 
High Command has told me," von Hertling confided to 
the Main Committee of the Eeichstag two months ago, 
"that as soon as a sincere desire for peace manifests 
itself on the other side, we must follow the matter up at 
once." How the matter will be followed up, when the 
Allies bite on the psychological-moment bait, was re- 
vealed a few moments later in the same speech, when 
the Chancellor declared that "we stand on the platform 
of the Brest-Litovsk peace, and will see this peace in 
loyal manner carried out." In other words, the matter 
of a general peace would be followed up in the manner 
of the Brest-Litovsk peace, the accustomed manner of 
loyalty to the Prussian ideals. Only the psychological 
moment is needed. Every rumor the Allies will swal- 
low, every eloquent plea to "fellow-Socialists" that can 
be put forth (if possible by a sufficiently befooled and 
therefore sincere German) ; every brow-beating from 
Die Zukunft which the Prussian military machine neg- 
ligently allows itself to endure ; every new and old device 
to make the people outside the iron ring forget that a 
greater issue is at stake than boundaries or conces- 
sions; that deeds have been done which cannot be un- 
done, and by a power with which it is impossible for an 
honorable nation to make peace honorably — all this is 
materiel for the peace offensive. 

There is, however, nothing to fear in this peace offen- 
sive from Germany, despite the Little Prussian in our 
midst. We need only fear that quality in ourselves 
which may tempt us to believe in this sort of peace 
movement, which tempts us to join the ranks of the 
Little Prussians, whether out of fear, sentimentality, or 
ignorance. To render this offensive futile we have only 
to examine it pitilessly. It is manufactured in the 
darkness into which it is the necessity and the duty of 
the men and women of a brighter day to pour light. It 
cannot retain itself intact in the glare of honest analysis. 
It can only attempt fruitlessly to suffuse that glare. 
Prussianism cannot conquer us unless it first can mes- 
merize us. Not until we accept Prussian nationality, 
Prussian ideals, can we be beaten. It is on that ground, 
in each of us as in all of us together, that the great bat- 
tle of this war is fought. On that ground the peace 
offensive is met and dispelled and the last mainstay of 
Prussianism collapses. 



THE SOLEMN PURPOSE OF AMERICA 

President Wilson's Draft Proclamation, August 31, 1918 

Fifteen months ago the men of the country from 21 
to 31 years of age registered. Three months ago, 
and again this month, those who just reached the age 
of 21 were added. It now remains to include all men 
between the ages of 18 and 45. 

This is not a new policy. A century and a quarter 
ago it was deliberately ordained by those who were then 
responsible for the safety and defense of the nation that 
the duty of military service should rest upon all able- 
bodied men between the ages of 18 and 45. We now 
accept and fulfill the obligation which they established, 
an obligation expressed in our national statutes from 
that time until now. v We solemnly purpose a decisive 
victory of arms, and deliberately to devote the larger 
part of the military man-power of the nation to the ac- 
complishment of that purpose. 

The younger men have from the first been ready to go. 
They have furnished voluntary enlistments out of all 
proportion to their numbers. Our military authorities 
regard them as having the highest combatant qualities. 
Their youthful enthusiasm, their virile eagerness, their 
gallant spirit of daring, make them the admiration of 
all who see them in action. They covet not only the 
distinction of serving in this great war, but also the 
inspiring memories which hundreds of thousands of 
them will cherish through the years to come, of a great 
day and a great service for their country and for man- 
kind. 

By the men of the older group now called on the op- 
portunity now opened to them will be accepted with 
the calm resolution of those who realize to the full the 
deep and solemn significance of what they do. Having 
made a place for themselves in their respective communi- 
ties, having assumed at home the graver responsibilities 
of life in many spheres, looking back upon honorable 
records in civil and industrial life, they will realize as 
perhaps no others could, how entirely their own for- 
tunes and the fortunes of all whom they love are put at 
stake in this war for right, and will know that the very 
records they have made render this new duty the com- 
manding duty of their lives. They know how surely 
this is the nation's war, how imperatively it demands 
the mobilization and massing of all our resources of 
every kind. They will regard this call as the supreme 
call of their day, and will answer it accordingly. 

Only a portion of those who register will be called 
upon to bear arms. Those who are not physically fit 
will be excused; those exempted by alien allegiance; 
those who should not be relieved of their present re- 
sponsibilities ; above all, those who cannot be spared from 
the civil and industrial tasks at home upon which the 
success of our armies depends as much as upon the fight- 
ing at the front. But all must be registered, in order 
that the selection for military service may be made in- 
telligently and with full information. 

This will be our final demonstration of loyalty, democ- 
racy, and the will to win, our solemn notice to all the 
world that we stand absolutely together in a common 
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resolution and purpose. It is the call to duty to which, 
every true man in the country will respond with pride 
and with the consciousness that in doing so he plays his 
part in vindication of a great cause at whose summons 
every true heart offers its supreme service. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE 

Address by President Wilson at the Metropolitan Opera 

House, New York City, September 27, 1918, on 

the Eve of the Fourth Liberty Loan 

My Fellow-Citizens: 

1am not here to promote the loan. That will be done — 
ably and enthusiastically done — by the hundreds of 
thousands of loyal and tireless men and women who have 
undertaken to present it to you and to our fellow-citi- 
zens throughout the country; and I have not the least 
doubt of their complete success ; for I know their spirit 
and the spirit of the country. My confidence is con- 
firmed, too, by the thoughtful and experienced co-opera- 
tion of the bankers here and everywhere, who are lending 
their invaluable aid and guidance. I have come, rather, 
to seek an opportunity to present to you some thoughts 
which I trust will serve to give you, in perhaps fuller 
measure than before, a vivid sense of the great issues in- 
volved, in order that you may appreciate and accept with 
added enthusiasm the grave significance of the duty of 
supporting the Government by your men and your means 
to the utmost point of sacrifice and self-denial. No man 
or woman who has really taken in what this war means 
can hesitate to give to the very limit of what they have ; 
and it is my mission here tonight to try to make it clear 
once more what the war really means. You will need 
no other stimulation or reminder of your duty. 

At every turn of the war we gain a fresh consciousness 
of what we mean to accomplish by it. When our hope 
and expectation are most excited we think more definitely 
than before of the issues that hang upon it and of the 
purposes which must be realized by means of it. For 
it has positive and well-defined purposes which we did 
not determine and which we cannot alter. No statesman 
or assembly created them; no statesman or assembly can 
alter them. They have arisen out of the very nature 
and circumstances of the war. The most that statesmen 
or assemblies can do is to carry them out or be false to 
them. They were perhaps not clear at the outset; but 
they are clear now. The war has lasted more than four 
years and the whole world has been drawn into it. The 
common will of mankind has been substituted for the 
particular purposes of individual States. Individual 
statesmen may have started the conflict, but neither they 
nor their opponents can stop it as they please. It has 
become a peoples' war, and peoples of all sorts and 
races, of every degree of power and variety of fortune, 
are involved in its sweeping processes of change and set- 
tlement. "We came into it when its character had become 
fully defined and it was plain that no nation could stand 
apart or be indifferent to its outcome. Its challenge 
drove to the heart of everything we cared for and lived 
for. The voice of the war had become clear and gripped 
our hearts. Our brothers from many lands, as well as 



our own murdered dead under the sea, were calling to 
us, and we responded, fiercely and of course. 

The air was clear about us. We saw things in their 
full, convincing proportions as they were ; and we have 
seen them with steady eyes and unchanging comprehen- 
sion ever since. We accepted the issues of the war as 
facts, not as any group of men either here or elsewhere 
had defined them, and we can accept no outcome which 
does not squarely meet and settle them. Those issues 
are these : 

Shall the military power of any nation or group 
of nations be suffered to determine the fortunes of 
peoples over whom they have no right to rule ex- 
cept the right of force? 

Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak na- 
tions and make them subject to their purpose and 
interest ? 

Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in 
their own internal affairs, by arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible force or by their own will and choice? 

Shall there be a common standard of right and 
privilege for all peoples and nations or shall the 
strong do as they will and the weak suffer without 
redress ? 

Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and 
by casual alliance/'or shall there be a common con- 
cert to oblige the observance of common rights ? 

No man, no group of men, chose these to be the issues 
of the struggle. They are the issues of it ; and they must 
be settled — by no arrangement or compromise or adjust- 
ment of interests, but definitely and once for all and 
with a full and unequivocal acceptance of the principle 
that the interest of the weakest is as sacred as the in- 
terest of the strongest. 

This is what we mean when we speak of a permanent 
peace, if we speak sincerely, intelligently, and with a 
real knowledge and comprehension of the matter we 
deal with. 

We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained 
by any kind of bargain or compromise with the Gov- 
ernments of the Central Empires, because we have dealt 
with them already and have seen them deal with other 
Governments that were parties to this struggle, at 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. They have convinced us 
that they are without honor and do not intend justice. 
They observe no covenants, accept no principle but force 
and their own interest. We cannot "come to terms" 
with them. They have made it impossible. The German 
people must by this time be fully aware that we cannot 
accept the word of those who forced this war upon us. 
We do not think the same thoughts or speak the same 
language of agreement. 

It is of capital importance that we should also be ex- 
plicitly agreed that no peace shall be obtained by any 
kind of compromise or abatement of the principles we 
have avowed as the principles for which we are fighting. 
There should exist no doubt about that. I am, therefore, 
going to take the liberty of speaking with the utmost 
frankness about the practical implications that are in- 
volved in it. 

If it be indeed and in truth the common object of the 
Governments associated against Germany and of the 



